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FORT DU QUESNE AND FORT PITT. 
{See Frontispiece. ] 

Berore speaking specifically of this important point, it may not be amiss 
to say that by right of discovery France claimed and settled Canada as seen 
in pages 119 and 120 of the Pioneer; and by the same right England claim- 
ed the land now the United States. She chartered to her settlers, granting 
the land from the Atlantic coast to the South sea, that is, she deeded the 
Atlantic front extending indefinitely back. ‘The east and west line was not 
however definitely settled between the two countries, for while each might 
conceed to the other the respective tracts, the lines which should divide those 
tracts were not marked, but became subjects of dispute which nothing but 
the sword seemed adequate to settle. Appeals of this sort seldom stop short 
of aggression and robbery on a large scale, so it turned out in this instance, 
for although the right of discovery might be considered valid, and the fact 
of discovery might be well ascertained and acknowledged, yet the quantity 
or bounds of discovery was a matter not so easily adjusted. 

We are told that as early as the year 1660, information was received in 
Canada from the Indians, that, west of Canada there was a river which flow- 
ed neither east nor north. The government conjectured that it must empty 
itself into the gulf of Mexico or the Pacific, and sent Joliet and Marquette to 
ascertain the fact. ‘They proceeded from lake Michigan up Fox river and 
down the Wiskonsin to the Mississippi, and down that river to the 33d degree 
of latitude, and returned through Illinois. The mouth of the Mississippi was 
afterwards discovered by La Salle. Upon this ground it was that France 
claimed the whole of the Mississippi valley, which confined the English gov- 
ernment east of the Alleghanies. ‘This of course conflicted materially with 
what England had claimed as her rights, and also with the amount of territory 
which she had given to her Atlantic patentees. 

France however was determined to hold the valley of the Mississippi, and 
in the year 1722 settled New Orleans, intending to maintain her rights by a 
line of fortifications; and New France or Canada, in their ideas, extended 
around the English possessions, from New Foundland to Louisiana. About 
the middle of the eighteenth century hostilities commenced and was truly a 
“long and bloody war,” but in which ** Logan took no part,” although almost 
every Indian except himself was engaged in conflict on one side or the other. 


It was in this war that major, afterwards general Washington, learned the 
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country and the art of warfare. In 1754, the French fortified the confluence 
of the Monongahela and Alleghany rivers, and called it Fort Du Quesne, 
where Pittsburgh now stands. In this same year general Bradock was de- 
feated, and the place was maintained by them till 1758, when they abandon- 
ed and destroyed the fort, which the English took possession of and fortified, 
under the name of the then prime minister of England, Wm. Pitt, favorably 
known in American history. Next year Quebec was taken, and the British 
government extended over Canada, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. This 
war lasted till 1764. 

With pleasure we now introduce Isaac Craig, Esqr. of Pittsburgh, to the 
readers of the Pioneer. He contributed with much care the drawing which 
has with mathematical precision been copied for the Pioneer—He says : 


“The copy of the plan of Fort Du Quesne, the first Fort Pitt, and 
the more important work subsequently built by general Stanwix, and 
also called Fort Pitt, was taken by me from a previous copy obtained 
by Hon. Richard Biddle, from the British museum. 

«“ The following notes in relation to these several works may not be 
uninteresting as an accompaniment to the map. 

“The French troops under the command of Monsieur Contrecceur 
arrived at the point where those forts were built, on the 17th of April, 
1754, and took ensign Ward and his small party of forty-one men 
prisoners, They then proceeded to erect Fort Du Quesne and the 
horn-work attached to it, and extending up parallel to the Alleghany 
river. This horn-work, as well as the fort itself, was a mere stockade 
or picket work, the former intended mainly to protect the store-house 
and the cabins of some of the troops. 

«Captain Stobo, who was taken prisoner at Fort Necessity on the 
4th of July, 1754, and held as a hostage at Fort Du Quesne, in a letter 
dated 29th July, 1754, stated that there were only two hundred men 
then under Contreceeur, and two hundred more expected in a few 
days. He also stated that none lodged in the fort but Contrecoeur and 
the guard, consisting of five officers and forty men. The rest lodged 
in cabins around the fort. Probably the horn-work was not then built. 

«On the 24th of November, 1758, general Forbes arrived here, and 
took possession of the point, the French having previously destroyed 
Fort Du Quesne and descended the river. Provisions being scarce, a 
large force could not be maintained there during the winter ; the first 
Fort Pitt, a slight work composed of pickets with’ a shallow and nar- 
row ditch, was hastily thrown up for the reception of two hundred 
and twenty men, and the rest of the army returned to the settlements. 

«“ That work was intended merely for a temporary purpose, and in 
the summer of 1759, general Stanwix arrived, and in the latter part 
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ot August or beginning of September, commenced the erection of 
Fort Pitt,a work designed to “perpetuate the British power” here, as 
was stated in a letter written at that time. 

The draught of that work was made by R. Ratzer, who was pro- 
bably the engineer who superintended the work. Washington visited 
this place in October, 1770, and in his journal of the 17th of that 
month mentions that the sides next the country are of brick, the 
others stockade. ! 

The brick alluded to were those in “the revetment or wall which 
supported the rampart from L to M. The rest was not merely a 
stockade, but included also a rampart of earth thrown up, but being 
unsupported by a wall, assumed its natural slope. 


REFERENCES. 
a. Barracks already built. 


6. Commandant’s house, not built. 

c. Store house. 

d. d. Powder magazine. 

e. Casemate completed. 

Jf. Store house for flour, &c. 

g. Wells, in two of which are pumps. 

h. Fort Du Quesne. 

i. i. Horn-work stockaded to cover French barracks. 

k. First Fort Pitt destroyed. 

n. Sally port. 

In the south-east bastion, Mr. Ratzer places two magazines marked 
d.d. Within a few years past a single stone magazine stood in that 
place, which was erected, as I am told, by my grand-father, major 
Isaac Craig, in 1781. 

In 1764, colonel Bouquet built a redoubt outside of the fort, in the 
spot marked *. This redoubt is still standing, and with some addi- 
tions to it, is now occupied as a dwelling house, and is the only re- 
maining monument of British industry and skill at this place. 


The frontispiece is a draught of Fort Du Quesne, the first Fort Pitt, 
and Fort Pitt. It was made by R. Ratzer in 1761, afterwards given to 
George III., and by George IV. presented to the British Museum. 
From this draught a copy was made in 1830 by Wm. Osman for the 
Hon. Richard Biddle of Pittsburgh, who was then in London, and 
from that copy this second copy is made at Pittsburgh the 10th of 


February, 1842, by ie 
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THE REDOUBT. 
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Sketch of the Brick Redoubt built near Fort Pitt, «A. D. 1764, colonel 
Bouquet ;” and of the addition made to it by Turnbull, Marmie & Co. 
in 1785—the redoubt being the only relic of the works erected here by 
the British. Corrected from a sketch by Field, made in 1837. 


This building, the only relic now standing in Pittsburgh, of the 
works erected here by the British, was built (as is stated on the stone 
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tablet in its front,) by colonel Henry Bouquet, in 1764. It is situated 
north of Penn street, about forty-six feet west of Point street, and 
seven and a half feet north of Brewery alley, measuring to the right- 
hand corner in the sketch. 

Another redoubt precisely similar, had previously been erected by 
colonel Wm. Grant, on the bank of the Monongahela river, just op- 
posite to the mouth of Redoubt alley. 

The front which is presented in the plate is seventeen feet, as is 
also the opposite side; the other two sides are twenty-two feet each. 

In looking at the drawing, the reader should understand that the 
tedoubt is merely the square building in front, having two windows 
and the stone tablet with the inscription. The oddness of the whole 
block and its entire unfitness for defense, would convince any military 
man that the other buildings must have been designed for other than 
military purposes. 

In the winter of 1783-4, before the town of Pittsburgh was laid 
off, the agent of the Penns sold to Isaac Craig and Stephen Bayard, 
the piece of ground extending from the ditch of Fort Pitt to the Alle- 
ghany, supposed to be about three acres. This redoubt being on the 
out side of the ditch of the fort, passed to Craig and Bayard, and 
when the subsequent firm of Turnbull, Marmie & Co. was formed, it 
became partnership property. By this firm, the addition to the old 
redoubt was built in 1785, thus constituting a dwelling house, which 
was occupied one year by Mr. Turnbull, and subsequently three 
years by the father of the writer of this article, who, in 1787, was 
born in that building. 

Colonel Bouquet, who built this now only remaining monument of 
British Jabor, was a very distinguished actor in this country, during 
that exciting period, from 1758 to 1764. He was an influential friend 
and adviser of general Forbes before and during the march to, and 
capture of, Fort Du Quesne. 

While preparations for that march were making, he came in con- 
tact with our Washington. Washington deemed it all important that 
the army should pursue Braddock’s road to this place, while Bouquet 
preferred taking a route through Pennsylvania by Ligonier, although 
a road had to be cut. A conference between them was held, but 
Bouquet remained immovable. 

Washington immediately after his return from the conference, wrote 
a letter to major Halket, an old associate in arms, and one of general 
Forbes’ family, from which we extract a few passages. 

“I am just returned,’ says he, “from a conference with colonel 
Bouquet. I find him fixed, I think I may say unalterably fixed, to 
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lead you a new way to the Ohio, through a road, every inch of which 
has to be cut at this advanced season, when we have scarce time left 
to tread the beaten track, universally confessed to be the best passage 
through the mountains. 

«If colonel Bouquet succeeds in this point with the general, all is 
lost—all is lost indeed—our enterprise will be ruined, and we shall be 
stopped at Laurel hill this winter; but not to gather /aure/s, except 
of the kind that covers the mountains,”’ 

The Pennsylvania route was pursued, and contrary to Washington’s 
prediction, it terminated successfully in the capture of Fort Du Quesne, 
on the 25th of November, 1758. 

But it is no slight evidence in favor of Washington’s opinion, that 
the commanding general had at one time concluded to abandon the 
expedition, until the ensuing spring. 

Judging from what we now know, the strength of the argument 
would seem to be on the side of Washington, but we cannot know 
what reasons may have prevailed in the mind of Bouquet and 
Forbes. 

In Sparks’ life of Washington, it is said that Forbes “ was believed 
to have been influenced by the Pennsylvanians, to construct a new 
road, which would be of lasting benefit to that province, by opening 
a more direct channel of intercourse with the west.” 

From the capture of Fort Du Quesne until July, 1763, we know no- 
thing more of Bouquet, but at that time he was ordered to march 
from Carlisle with portions of the 42d and 77th British regiments, 
to relieve captain Ecuyer, then besieged in Fort Pitt by the Delawares, 
Shawnees, Wyandotts, and other Indians. On his march he was at- 
tacked by these combined Indians, at Bushy run, in Westmoreland 
county, on the 5th and 6th of August, and after a desperate struggle 
of two days, he, by a masterly manceuvre defeated them, and then 
effected the object of his march, by raising the siege of Fort Pitt. In 
the ensuing year, in October and November, he marched to the Mus- 
kingum, and there dictated peace to the Shawnee, Delaware, and Sen- 
eca Indians, and rescued more than two hundred white men, women, 
and children, from captivity. He was subsequently promoted to a 
brigadier generalship, for his good conduct in this country; and in 
1766 died at Pensacola. Thus it will be perceived that this gallant 
officer was among the most distinguished benefactors of this section 
of the country, during that trying period. 
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HISTORY OF ILLINOIS. 


Tue following proceedings and letter were not sent to us for publication, 
but being so congenial to the genius of the American Pioneer, which should 
apprise the public of what is doing in the historical community, that we are 
pleased with the opportunity to announce the prospect of so good a work. 
The Rev. Mr. Peck is becoming favorably known as a historian, and may his 
labors be successful. We anticipate a good history of Illinois from his pen ; 
and concerning the first efforts of civilization in the valley of the Mississippi, 
it cannot fail to be interesting. His letter contains other interesting particu- 
lars which should not be concealed from the public, as well as some important 
suggestions worthy of observance. It is with great gratification we have the 
opportunity of complying with the request with which his letter closes. 





“ Vandalia, Illinois, Saturday evening, Feb. 4, 1837. 

“At a meeting of citizens of Illinois, held in the representa- 
tives’ hall, Vandalia, at the close of an original and interesting lec- 
ture by Rev. J. M. Peck, on the early Indian history of Illinois, on 
motion of Jesse B. Thomas, Esq., Hon. Samuel D. Lockwood was 
called to the chair, and Hon. Walter B. Scates chosen secretary. 

Hon. Thomas Ford, from a committee appointed at a preliminary 
meeting on the 2d inst., made a report, with the following resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, That this meeting regard the preparing and publishing 
of a complete history of Illinois, as a measure that should be accom- 
plished so soon as it can be done with correctness of manner and 
accuracy of detail. 

Resolved, That a competent person be nominated and requested to 
perform this work, and that a committee of correspondence be ap- 
pointed to aid him in that object. 

The report and resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

On motion of J. M. Hewitt, Esq., 

Resolved, That a complete history of Illinois should embrace the 
various stages of its progress, from its earliest discoveries to the pres- 
ent time; and the various relations of its inhabitants, political, mili- 
tary, commercial, moral, and religious. 

On motion of Jesse B. Thomas, Esq., 

Resolved, That a history of Illinois should be complete in its parts, 
methodical in its arrangement, accurate and discriminating in all its 
details, perfectly impartial in its characteristics, and divested of all 
political, religious and local prepossessions. 

On motion of Hon. Cyrus Edwards, 

Resolved, That Rev. John M. Peck be requested to undertake the 
writing and publication of a complete history of Illinois, from the 
earliest visits of the Europeans up to the present time. 

On motion of James Shields, Esq., 

Resolved, Vhat the following named gentlemen, citizens of this 
state, be appointed a committee of correspondence, and that they be 
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solicited to procure materials, and otherwise aid Mr. Peck in prepa) 
ing the history of Illinois. 

After the resulution was read, several additional names were added 
to the list, amongst which, on motioa of judge Ford, was that of the 
mover, all of which were unanimously adopted. 


COMMITTEE OF CORRESPONDNNCE. 


Hon. Sidney Breese, Clinton county, Hon. J. Reynolds, St. Clair county, 
Hon. 8. McRoberts, Vermilion “ Hon. J. M. Robinson, White « 
Hon. N. Pope, Randolph « Hon. 8. D. Lockwood, Morgan “ 
Hon. William Wilson, White “ Rev. G. Blackburn, Macoupin “ 
Hon. R. M. Young, Adams “ J. Shields, Esq., Randolph “ 
Hon. Thomas Ford, Ogle “ John Hay, Esq., St. Clair “ 
Hon. Zadock Casey, Jefferson “ Rev. James Lemen, “ “ 
Hon. Pierre Menard, Randolph “ Gen. J. B. Moore, Munroe “ 
Hon. Cyrus Edwards, Madison “ J. W. Whitney, Esq., Adams “ 
John Russell, Esq., Green “ Hon. Wm. Kinney, St. Clair “ 
J. H. Kinzie, Esq., Cook “ 





On motion of colonel William Ross, 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting, and the names of 
the committee of correspondence, be published in all the papers of 
this state. 

On motion of J. W. Whitney, Esq., 

Resolved, That the Rev. J. M. Peck be requested to publish in the 
papers of this state, the two lectures delivered by him at this place, 
on the early French discoveries, and the early Indian history of 
Illinois. And the meeting adjourned. 

S. D. LOCKWOOD, Chairman. 

Wa rer B. Scares, Secretary.” 


Rockspring, Illinois, April 8th, 1842. 
Jno. S. WriiraMs, Esa. 

Dear Sir,—On arriving home from a tour of five months in the 
southern states, I found amongst the papers that had accumulated in 
my office, a copy of the “.&merican Pioneer Extra.’’ 1 had pre- 
viously observed, in some of the weekly prints, notices of the appear- 
ance of the first number of such a work. 

The plan of the work is exactly such a one as I have long desired 
to see, and hope you will be successful in obtaining a very extensive 
patronage, which in these no-currency and bank-breaking times is the 
main thing to sustain such a periodical. 

Of materials there is no lack. You will see, from the printed por- 
tion of this sheet, that the history of our western frontiers has en- 
gaged my attention. A history of Illinois, which includes the early 
French history of this great valley, is in good progress. But it is a 
work I do not intend to hasten. Mr. John Russell, formerly of Blufl- 
dale, in this state, but now temporarily at Louisville, Kentucky, is 
engaged with me in this field of labor. 

1 have collected and nearly completed a western library, that is, 
a library of every book I can get about western affairs, and I have 
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obtained many exceedingly scarce and ancient works, especially of 
French and Indian history. 

i would suggest that you re-publish Boon’s Narrative entire, as he 
wrote it. I was personally acquainted with Boon, in Missouri, from 
1818 to 1820, the period of his death, and have treasured up a great 
variety of anecdotes received from him and his family. The late 
Timothy Flint wrote a pleasant romance called the Life of Boon. 
Very little of it is truth. Amongst other romantic incidents, Mr. 
Flint killed him at a salt lick, in 1818, whereas I attended his funeral 
in 1820. He died of fever at the house of his son-in-law, Flanders 
Callaway, not having hunted any for some ten years. 

I am now about starting for Philadelphia and New York, to return 
in June, but shall be occupied in traveling most of the summer. 
Please send me a copy of the &merican Pioneer, to the post oftice 
of Rock Spring, Illinois, commencing with No. 1, and allow me, if 
convenient, to furnish matter enough to pay for the subscription. 

Very respectfully, yours, &c., 


fh Bak 
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WIVES IN VIRGINIA. 


Attuoven the emigration from England continued to be considerable, few 
females had crossed the Atlantic. Men without wives could not consider 
their residence as permanent, and must intend, afier amassing some wealth, to 
return to their native land. ‘To remove thie impediment to the population of 
the colony, ninety girls, of humble fortune and spotless character, were 
transported by the company to Virginia; and in the subsequent year (1621) 
they were followed by sixty of the same description. ‘They were received 
by the young planters as a blessing which substituted domestic happiness for 
the cheerless gloom of solitude; and the face of the country was essentially 
changed. Mr. Stith says, the price for a wife was at first one hundred 
pounds of tobacco, and afterwards one hundred and fifty pounds; and a debt so 
contracted was made of higher dignity than any other. MARSHALL. 


Oe i OI 


Bene Plant.—A few leaves of the plant when green, plunged a 
few times in a tumbler of water, makes it like a thin jelly, without 
taste or color, which children afflicted with the summer complaint 
will drink freely: it is said to be the best remedy ever discovered. 
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THE INDIAN TREATY OF 1758. 


In the [English] Annual Register for 1759, page 191, we find the minutes 
of the above treaty. We transfer them to the pages of the Pioneer as an 
item of history worthy of preservation, and also as containing some beautiful 
specimens of native eloquence. ‘Those who love to follow an orator who 
just tells his tale and no more, will be delighted with some of the speeches 
delivered on this occasion, not only by the chiefs themselves, but the good 
imitations of native eloquence to be found in the speeches of some of our 
pioneer fathers who took a part in that event. 

In Drake’s table of the principal Indian tribes, he mentions most of the 
tribes composing this council thus ; 

Mohawks, formerly a great tribe of the Iroquois, and the most warlike of 
those five nations. 

Oneidas, a nation of the Iroquois, near Oneida lake ; about 1,000. 

Onondagas, a nation of the Iroquois, Onondaga hollow ; about 300. 

Senecas, one of the ancient Iroquois nations; 2,200, near Buffalo, New 
York. [Messasagnes not mentioned. } 

Tuscearoras, joined the Iroquois, from Carolina, in 1712. This made the 
sixth nation of the “* United People,” as the Iroquois called themselr. s. 

Nanticokes, near the east branch of the Susquehanna, in 1780; about 80. 

Tuteloes, an ancient nation between the Delaware and Chesapeake bays. 

Delawares, once numerous on the river and bay of the same name, now 
chiefly beyond the Mississippi; anciently Lenalenape. 

Munsees, north branch of the Susquehanna, in 1780; on Wabash, in 1808; 
now unknown. 

Mohegans, a remnant now on the Thames ; below Norwich, in Connecticut. 

Twightwees, on the Great Miami; 200 in 1780. 

At another time we shall endeavor to give our readers some farther ac- 
count of the different tribes of Indians, as well as their customs, and of their 
strings, belts, &c. so often mentioned in the following minutes. 

MINUTES OF THE TREATY AT EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA, 

IN 1758. 

In October last all differences were made up with the several tribes 
of Indians inhabiting beyond the mountains as far as the lakes; and 
a firm peace was concluded with them upon the ancient footing. 
The treaty for this purpose took up from the 8th to the 26th of Octo- 
ber to settle; and though the minutes of each day’s proceedings are 
not equally interesting, yet they will serve to convey an idea of their 
manner of transacting council affairs. 

At this treaty the governors of Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
attended ; accompanied by Mr. George Croghan, deputy agent under 
sir William Johnson for the Indian affairs; four members of the 
Pennsylvania council; six commissioners, members of the assembly; 
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two agents for the province of New Jersey ; a great number of gen- 
tlemen of property in the provinces ; and near forty of the principal 
citizens of Philadelphia, chiefly quakers. These were met at Easton, 
about ninety miles from Philadelphia, by the Mohawks, Oneidoes, 
Onondagoes, Cayugas, Senecas, Tuscaroras, Nanticokes, and Conoys, 
Tuteloes, Chugnuts, Delawares, and Unamies, Munseys, or Minisinks, 
Mohickons, aud Wappingers; the chiefs of all these nations, with 
their women ard children, made the whole number 507. 

On the 7th of October, the governor, with his council, coming to 
Easton in the afternoon, was waited upon immediately by Teedy- 
uscung, accompanied by Moses Tittamy, Daniel, Teepuscung, and 
Isaac Stille, (Delaware chiefs and interpreters, with whom peace had 
been con¢luded the year before,) who, after the usual compliments, 
said : 

« Brother, you desire me to hollow loud, and give notice to all the 
Indians round about. I have raised my voice, and all the Indians 
have heard me as far as the Twightwees,* and have regarded my 
voice, and are now come to this place. I bid you welcome, and 
entreat you to join with me in casting up our eyes to heaven, and 
praying the blessing of the Supreme Being on our endeavors. Ac- 
cording to our usual custom, I with this string wipe the dust and 
sweat off your face, and clear your eyes, and pick the briars out of 
your legs; and desire you will pick the briars out of the legs of the 
Indians that are come here, and anoint one of them with your heal- 
ing oil, and I will anoint the other.”’ 2 string. 

The governor thanked him for his visit and advice, and appointed 
the next day to begin the conferences. 

Sunday, October 8th, the governor of Pennsylvania, with his whole 
company, met in council the chiefs of the nations, and opened the 
conferences with a short speech. 

« Brethren, it gives me pleasure to see so many of you of so many 
different nations at this council fire. I bid you heartily welcome. 
Brethren, with this string I wipe the sweat and dust out of your eyes, 
that you may see our faces and look cheerful. With this string I 
take all bitterness from your heart. With this string I take the blood 
from your council seats, that your clothes may not be stained, nor 
your minds disturbed.” Three strings. 

After a short pause, Tagashata, the Seneca chief, rose up, and 
repeating, as usual, every thing the governor said, returned thanks, 
and went through the same ceremonies to the governors and all in 
authority. He delivered his belts of invitation, which the nations 
had received to come to the conferences; and desired to see the belts 
sent by them in return; which the governor said should be given 
ae and after all ceremonies had passed, the council broke up for 
this day. 





* The Twightwees are the nations between the Ohio and the lakes, the most remote of 
all the others, and the most hearty in the French interest. ‘Though they were not present 
at this treaty of 1758, yet a discreet, sober, religious man named Frederic Post, accompanied 
by Pisquitomen, Daniel, and Thomas Hickman, Delaware Indians, had been sent among 
them the preceding year, and had effectually paved the way for a peace; but the preliminaries 
not being fully settled, they declined meeting till they were waited upon again, 

21* 
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Conrad Weiser, Esq., attended as provincial interpreter. 

Captain Mountour, interpreter in the Six Nations and Delaware lan- 
guages. 

Steven Calvin, Isaac Stille, and Moses Tittamy, Delaware Indians, 
interpreters in that language. 

Monday, October 9th. Governor Bernard arrived, and desired a 
meeting with the Indians to bid them welcome; but was told, that 
they were in council among themselves. 

Tuesday, October 10. The Indians chiefs remained in council all 
day, and desired the governors not to be impatient. 

Wednesday, October 11. This morning the Indian chiefs commu- 
nicated the business they had been upon to the governor. At four 
in the afternoon the conferences opened. Tagashata, intending to 
speak first, had laid some strings upon the table; when Teedyuscung 
got up, and holding a string, said he had something to deliver.* 
But governor Bernard signifving his desire to bid the Indians wel- 
come, put an end to the contest. and he was heard. 

Governor Bernard. “Brethren, 1 bid you welcome, and wish the 
good work of peace may prosper in your hands. Having sent a 
message some months ago to the Minisinks, I received an answer 
from our brethren the Senecas and Cayugas, in which they take upon 
them to speak for the Minisinks. To you, therefore, brethren, I now 
address myself, and must remind you, that if you are disposed to be 
our friends for the future, you should return us the captives that have 
been taken out of our province, and are now within your power. It 
is not usual for our king’s governors to go out of their provinces, to 
attend treaties of this kind; but I have waived forms to show my 
good dispositions to restore peace, and settle all manner of differences 
for the mutual benefit of all parties.’’ 

Then Teedyuscung rose up and said, “ Brethren, you desire me to 
call all the nations who live back. Such as have heard my halloo 
ure here present. If you have any thing to say to them, or they to 
you, sit and talk together. I have nothing to do but to see and hear. 
I have made known to the governor of Pennsylvania why | struck 
him, and have made up all differences for our future peace.”’ 

A string. 

Tagashata, chief of the Senecas. “Brethren, it has pleased the 
Most High to bring us together with cheerfulness; but as it is now 
late, I desire to be heard to morrow.” 

Thursday, October 12. Tagashata. “We approve of what the 
governor of Jersey said yesterday concerning the Minisinks; they 
desired us to bring about the good work of peace, have assured us 
they will deliver up the prisoners, and doubt not but all ditlerences 
will be made up between them and the province of New Jersey. 

« Brethren, | now speak at the request of Teedyuscung, and our 
nephews the Delawares, living at Wyomink, and on the waters of 





* The subject of their conferences was the treaty made by Teedyuscung the year before, 
who pretended he acted as ambassador for the Six Nations, as well as sachem for four 
nations of his own. The Six Nations wanted to have canceled that peace as not properly 
made ; but as a general peace was now to be made, the thing was waived, as altogether im- 


material. 
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Susquchannah ; they have assured us they will never think of war 
against their brethren the English any more. A belt. 
« Brethren, our nephews, the Minisink Indians, have declared the 
same, and the warriors of the four different tribes of the same nation 
have entreated us to use our endeavors to make their peace, declar- 
ing their sorrow for what they have done at giving this belt. @ belt. 
« Brethren, we the Mohawks, Senecas, and Onondagoes, deliver this 
string likewise, to remove the hatchet out of your heads, that has 
been struck into it by the Ohio Indians, in order to lay a foundation 
for peace.” Eight strings of wampum. 
Tokaaio, chief of the Cayugas. “I speak in behalf of the younger 
nations, part of and confederated with the Six Nations, namely, the 
- Cayugas, Oneidoes, Tuscaroras, Tuteloes, Nanticokes, and Conoys. 
A road has been opened for us to this council fire ; but by some mis- 
fortune, blood has lately been spilt upon that road. By these strings 

we wash that blood away, and take the hatchet out of your heads. 
Three strings. 

« Brethren, I now speak only for my own nation. I will hide no- 
thing from you; the French, like a thief in the night, have stolen 
some of our young men, and corrupted them to do mischief. Our 
chiefs held them fast, but the French artfully unloosed them; we 
take the hatchet out of your heads with which they have struck you, 
and are sorry for what they have done.”’ / belt of ten rows. 

Friday, October 13. Governor Denny. “ Brethren, chiefs, and war- 
riors, I invited you down to the council fire, kindled at this place by 
me and your nephew Teedyuscung. I am now about to communi- 
cate to you matters of great consequence, and to answer all that has 
been said by you to me since our meeting together. I therefore by 
this string open your ears that you may hear clearly.” 4 string. 

Here he repeated all that had been said by the chiefs, producing 
their belts and strings; and then proceeded : 

“ Brethren, you may remember, that the day before yesterday, your 
nephew Teedyuscung told me by this string, that he had made me 
acquainted with the cause why he struck us; that he had given the 
halloo; that he would sit by, &e. 

“Now as there are many of you here who were not present at 
our former meetings, I think it proper for your information to give a 
short account of what passed between your nephews the Delawares, 
and us, 

“About three years ago, your brethren the English, living on the 
borders, were struck of a sudden; many killed, and others carried 
away captive. We knew not by whom, but sent messengers up the 
Susquehannah as far as the Six Nations, to inquire from whence the 
blow came, and for what reason. On the return of these messengers, 
we were informed, that the Delawares and Shawanese were the 
aggressors. Some time after this discovery, a cessation of hostilities 
was brought about ; Teedyuscung came down to our council fire, told 
us the cause of the war was the proprietaries’ taking from him by 
fraud the ground on which we now stand ; and that the inducement 
to begin it, was from the persuasion of the false-hearted French king. 
At last all blood was wiped away; and Teedyuscung then declared 
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to us, that he acted in behalf of ten nations, and promised to restore 
to us all our fellow-subjects that had been carried away prisoners. J] 
desire therefore to know the true reason, why our flesh and blood 
who are in captivity are withheld from us, and what is become of 
those belts we gave him to confirm the peace, and that promise ; for 
till that promise is complied with we can never sleep in quiet, or rest 
satisfied in the friendship of those who detain our children and rela- 
tions from us.” A belt. 
- Governor Bernard. “ What the governor has now declared, so far 
as it relates to my province, I confirm by this.” Belt. 

Here Frederic Post’s negotiation with the Ohio Indians was intro- 
duced by Pisquitomen, who attended him; and it appearing that 
three strings of wampum had been returned by them, he was asked 
to whom they were sent? Pisquitomen replied, one to the governor 
of Pennsylvania; one to Teedyuscung; and the third to Isaac Pem- 
berton; at which Nichas, the Mohawk chief, rose up and spoke with 
great vehemence for some time, frequently pointing to Teedyuscung ; 
and Mr. Weiser was desired to interpret what he said, but as it was 
merely personal, Mr. Weiser referred it to a private conference. 

Saturday, October 14. The Indians declined meeting. 

Sunday, October 15. At a private conference, Nichas rose up and 
said, “ Brothers, you all know, that our nephew Teedyuscung gives 
out that he is the great man, and chief of ten nations; now I, on be- 
half of the Mohawks, say we do not know he is such a great man. 
If he is such a great man, we desire to know who made him so. 
Perhaps you have, and if this be the case, tell us so. It may be the 
French have made him so. We want to inquire and know whence 
his greatness arose.”’ 

Tagashata. “ We do not know who made him this great man over 
ten nations.” 

Assarandonguas, chief of the Onondagoes. “No such thing was 
ever said in our towns, as that Teedyuscung was such a great man.” 

Thomas King, for the Oneidas, Cayugas, Tuscaroras, Nanticokes, 
and Conoys. “We, for our parts, entirely disown his having any 
superiority over us.” 

Tokaaio, chief of the Cayugas, {addressing himself to the English. } 
«“ Brethren, you may remember you said, you could not be easy with- 
out your prisoners. We speak from the bottom of our hearts, you 
shall have them all. You told us a tender father, husband, wife, bro- 
ther or sister could not sleep sound when they reflected their relations 
were prisoners; we know it is so with us, and we will therefore 
make your hearts easy, and give you this belt that we will perform 
our words.”’ a belt. 

Nichas confirmed his promise with 4 string of seven rows. 

Monday, October 16. Yesterday’s private conference was read, 
and interpreted to Teedyuscung and the Delawares. 

Governor Denny. “Brethren, you say we know that Teedyuscung 
gives out that he is the great man; and by his belt you denied him 
to be so, and desired to know of me who made him so. I will an- 
swer you truly. Soon after the Delawares had struck us, we invited 
them to meet us at a council fire kindled at this place. At the time 
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appointed, Teedyuscung came and told us he represented ten nations, 
his own as chief, and the United Nations as a messenger; we believ- 
ed what he said, and therefore made him a counsellor and agent for 
us to publish to the nations what we did at our council fires, and how 
sincerely we were disposed to peace. But I assure you, I never 
made Teedyuscung the great man; and I must do him the justice to 
say, that he never assumed any authority over, but on many occasions 
ke of the Six Nations as his uncles and superiors. I never shall 
attempt to impose a chief on any Indian nation; but on all occasions, 
will pay due regard to those who are chosen by their countrymen. 

«Brethren, by this belt and string you promised to make diligent 
search in your towns for our flesh and blood, who are prisoners, and 
return them to us. We have always found you honest and punctual 
in the performance of your promises; your words therefare give us 
comfort.”’ /l belt and string. 

Governor Bernard. “I know not who made Teedyuscung so great 
a man, nor do I know that he is any greater than a chief of the 
Delaware Indians settled at Wyomink. 

« Brethren, you say you will return our prisoners ; we hope you 
will be mindful to engage your nephews to do so too; for which I 
give you this.” Belt, 

After the governor had done speaking, the Indian chiefs were ask- 
ed, if they had any thing more to say,on which Tagashata arose, 
and addressing himself to the Delawares and Minisinks, said : 

«“ Nephews, the governors who sit there, have put you in mind of 
what was agreed upon last year. You both promised to return the 
prisoners. We, your uncles, put you in mind of this promise, and 
desire you will perform it. You have promised it, and you musé 
perform it. As soon as you come home, cause this to be done; you 
know it is an article of the peace for which you have received a belt.”’ 

Robert White, the Nanticoke chief, [spoke in English.] “ When our 
cousins the Delawares first took up the hatchet, we invited them to 
our town of Otsaningo, and persuading them to peace, gave them a 
belt of a fathom long and twenty-five rows in breadth; but not hear- 
ing from our cousins for a long time, we sent them two other belts, 
one of sixteen, the other of twelve rows, desiring them once more to 
lay down the hatchet; but still we heard nothing from them. Indeed, 
some time afterwards we understood the Delawares should say, the 
Indians at Otsaningo had grey eyes, and were like Englishmen, and 
should be served in the same manner. As our cousins have been loth 
to give an answer to these belts, we desire they would let us know 
in a public conference what they have done with them.” .# string. 

Tuesday, October 17. The Indians in council all day. 

Wednesday, October 18. Nichas, the Mohawk chief, acquainted 
the governors, that as counsellors, they had finished; having nothing 
more to propose at this meeting. The warriors were to speak now, 
and Thomas King was appointed to deliver their words. 

Thomas King, [addressing himself to the governors and all in au- 
thority.] “Brethren, you have been desirous to know the true cause 
of the war, and of the bitterness of our hearts. Look well about 
you, _ you will find you gave the first offense. In time of pro- 
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found peace, some of the Shawanese, passing through South Carolina 
to go to war with their enemies, as their yearly custom is, were per- 
suaded in a friendly manner into your houses, deceitfully and unjust- 
ifiably dragged to prison, where one, who was a head man, lost his 
life, and the others were severely used. This first raised ill-will in 
the minds of the Shawanese; the French aggravated the offense; 
put the hatchet into their hands to revenge the blood of their brother; 
they besought the Delawares to join them to make the blow fall the 
heavier; and by degrees the young men among us were stirred up 
to vengeance. 

“ Brethren, this was the case of the Shawanese. Another of the like 
nature happened about three years ago to the Senecas, when eight of 
their warriors were returning from war, with seven prisoners and 
scalps with them, through Virginia; these, at a place called Green 
Briar, met a party of soldiers, not less than one hundred and fifty, 
who kindly invited them to a certain store, and said they would sup- 
ply them with provisions; two days they traveled with them in a 
friendly manner; but when they came to the house on the third, they 
began to disarm them; the head man cried out, “Here is death, de- 
fend yourselves !”” Two of them were killed on the spot, and one, a 
boy, was taken prisoner. As this was upon the warriors’ road in 
time of profound peace, judge ye of the degree of provocation. Bre- 
thren, you have justly demanded your prisoners ; it is right so to do; 
and, if this unhappy boy is alive, as we have reason to think he is, 
we desire you may return him. If he is dead, we are content. His 
name is Squissatago. Siz strings of wampum. 

“ Brethren, the cause why the Indians at Ohio left you was owing 
to yourselves; when we heard of the French coming there, we de- 
sired the governors of Virginia and Pennsylvania to supply us with 
implements and necessaries for war, and we would defend our lands; 
but these governors disregarded our message; the French came to 
us; traded with our people; used them kindly; and gained their 
affections. The governor of Virginia settled on our lands for his 
own benefit; but when we wanted his assistance he forsook us. 

A belt. 

« Brother, {addressing himself to the governor of Jersey] our cousins 
the Minisinks tell us, they were wronged of a great deal of land, and 
pushed back by the English settling so fast upon them, so as not to 
know whether they have any lands or no. You deal hardly with us; 
you claim all the wild creatures, and will not let us come on your 
lands so much as to hunt after them; you will not let us peel a single 
tree. Surely, thisis hard. You take of us what lands you please, 
and the cattle you raise on them are your own; but those that are 
wild are still ours, and should be common to both; for our nephews, 
when they sold the land, did not propose to deprive themselves of 
hunting the wild deer, or using a stick of wood. We desire you, the 
governor, to take this matter into your care, and see justice done to 
the Minisinks.”’ Two strings of wampum. 

Addressing himself to the governor of Pennsylvania, he said, “ Bro- 
ther, we must put you in mind, that four years ago, you bought at 
Albany a large tract of land, for a part of which, that was settled, the 
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roprietaries’ agents then paid one thousand pieces of eight. We 
acknowledge the receipt of that money, and the validity of so much 
of the purchase; but for the other part that was not paid for, that we 
reclaim. Our warriors, our hunters, when they heard of this vast 
sale, disapproved our conduet in council; in the deed our hunting 
grounds are included, and without them we must perish.” 
Three strings. 

The Six Nation chiefs being asked if they had any thing farther 
to say, answered, they had done. 

Teedyuscung. “About three years ago, nine of my countrymen 
were killed near Goshan in time of peace, for no other reason than 
because they were hunting upon that land; one of their brethren 
assures me, that he then went with tears in his eyes to George Free- 
land, and presented him with three belts to have the matter cleared 
up; but has never received an answer to this day. I give you this 
string to inquire what is become of these belts. 

Three strings of white wampum. 

« Brethren, I have already acquainted you with my grievances. I 
told you that the proprietaries had wronged me, and I referred my 
cause to the great king; now I desire to know if king George has 
yet decided that matter between you and me. Ido not mention my 
uncles’ lands; only what we the Delawares own as far as the heads 
of the Delaware.”’ A belt. 

Teedyuscung then took up another belt, intending to speak to his 
uncles the United Nations; but whilst he was speaking, as above, 
the chiefs had one after another left the council, seemingly much dis- 
pleased; he therefore held his peace. 

Thursday, October 19. At a private council, governor Bernard, 
after reciting the request of the United Nations to take the case of 
the Minisinks under his care, said, that as the people of New Jersey 
declared, they had bought all the Minisinks’ lands, and the Minisinks 
said they had a great deal unsold, he could not tell which was in the 
right; but would suppose the Minisinks; he therefore desired the 
mediation of the United Nations, and left it to them to propose a 
reasonable sum by way of satisfaction, of which he desired they 
would consider and give an answer. The United Nations said it was 
a kind proposal, and recommended it to the consideration of the 
Minisinks. 

Teedyuscung waited on governor Denny at his house, and ac- 
quainted him, that his nation did not claim lands high up the Dela 
ware river; those, he said, belonged to his uncles; of which he de- 
sired the governor to take notice, that no misunderstanding might 
arise from what has been said at the public council. 

Friday, October 20. Governor Denny desired to know of Teedy- 
uscung, if he proposed to speak, as the abrupt departure of the Six 
Nations chiefs had interrupted his discourse the day before. 

Teedyuscung. “Uncles, according to ancient custom, we used to 
speak one to another at home; but now I must speak to you in the 
presence of the English governors. You may remember that you 
have placed us at Wyomink and Shamokin, places where Indians 
have lived before. Now I hear since, that you have. sold that land 
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to our brethren the English ; let this matter be now cleared up. I 
sit like a bird ona bough. I look about and do not know where I 
may be driven to. Let me therefore come down upon the ground, 
and make that my own by a deed, and I shall have a home for ever; 
for if you, my uncles, or I die, our brethren the English will say they 
have bought it from you, and so wrong my posterity out of it.” 
vf belt. 
Governor Denny then requested the attention of all the Indians, 
Addressing himself to the chiefs and warriors of the United Nations 
and their nephews, he repeated distinctly all their complaints in the 
order they were delivered. He thanked them for declaring the true 
cause of the bitterness of their hearts; and said he would join with 
them in endeavoring to prevent the like evils for the future ; he pro- 
mised to make inquiry concerning the Seneca boy, and if alive, to 
return him; he assured them, that the proprietaries cheerfully agree 
to release all that part of the purchase reclaimed, and desired they 
might settle the boundaries to their own satisfaction ; he acknowledg- 
ed their justice in promising to return the prisoners. And then ad- 
dressing himself to the chiefs of the United Nations, he said, “ Prov- 
idence has brought you and your nephews together at this meeting, 
face to face with us, that every thing may be settled, so as no doubt 
may remain to create any uneasiness in our hearts hereafter. You 
know, brethren, there is an old agreement between the proprietaries 
and you, that you will not sell any of the lands lying within this pro- 
vince to any but them, and they never take possession of lands till 
they have bought them of Indians; you know also, that the United 
Nations have sold lands to the proprietaries, which your nephews the 
Delawares now claim as their right. This is the case with regard to 
some part of the lands which Teedyuscung, in your hearing, said the 
proprietaries had defrauded him of. The proprietaries are desirous 
of doing strict justice to all the Indians; but it cannot be supposed 
they can know in which of you the right is vested. This is a matter 
that must be settled among yourselves, and till it is done, there will 
probably remain some jealousy and discontent amongst you, that 
may interrupt both your and our future quiet.” 4 string. 
He concluded with telling them, that stores of all sorts of goods 
had been opened at Shamokin, where they might be supplied on the 
most reasonable terms, and have the best price for their peltry ; and 
that another was intended to be opened for them at Fort Allen. 
2 string. 
After the governor had done speaking, Tagashata and Nichas 
arose, and said in some heat, they did not rightly understand what 
the governor meant by settling matters about lands among them- 
selves. He left things in the dark; if he meant the lands on the 
other side of the mountains, he knew the proprietaries had their 
deeds for them, which ought to be produced and showed to them. 
Their deeds had their marks, and when they should see them, they 
would know their marks. 
Governor Bernard rose, and said he had something to say to them ; 
they replied, they chose to be spoken to by one governor at a time ; and 
called for the deed, which being produced, Nichas said, “This deed 
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we well remember, we sold the land; the Jand was ours, and we will 
justify it.” The conference then broke up. 

Teedyuscung having, on the 19th, requested the governor that two 
belts, which he then presented to him, might be sent as their joint 
belts to the Ohio Indians, the United Nations had this day a meeting 
with Teedyuscung and two of the governors’ council, about the an- 
swer that was to be sent back to those Indians: which being settled 
and approved, the Indian chiefs were asked if the Ohio Indiaus might 
not be desired to take up the hatchet and join general Forbes against 
the French. Their answer was: By no means. Their wounds were 
not yet healed, nor peace confirmed; their warriors were not yet 
called home; they might kill their own flesh and blood; let it suffice 
to advise them to sit still; and that advice, they said, will be heark- 
ened to. They then desired that two white inhabitants might accom- 
pany Pisquitomen and Thomas Hickman, the two messengers, to the 
Ohio Indians, and promised themselves to send the like number. 
Teedyuscung said he would send one. 

Saturday, October 21. Ata private conference, governor Bernard 
proposed to settle the claims of the Minisinks; and having asked the 
advice of the United Nations, Thomas King said, that they the Six 
Nations had no claim to those lands, and should therefore leave the 
price to themselves. The Minisinks desired to kuow what the gov- 
ernor was willing to give; and he having named the sum of eight 
hundred Spanish dollars, as an extraordinary price, the United Na- 
tions, by Thomas King, said that it was an honorable offer; but in 
regard that many persons were to share in the purchase money, they 
recommended it to his excellency to add two hundred dollars more, 
the report of which would be carried to all the nations, and would 
be very agreeable to them. The governor, after paying a polite com- 
pliment to the chiefs as mediators, cheerfully complied; and then 
Tagashata rose up and said: 

«“ Nephews, now you must remember the friendship between you 
and your brethren the English, and transmit it to your children, and 
make them acquainted with the transactions of this day. It should 
seem that your grandfathers forgot the treaties they used to make 
with their brethren, and buried them with them in the grave. Give 
over all further thoughts of your lands, and take care that your 
young men do no more violence to their brethren the English.” 

The Egohohowen (the Minisink chief) addressed himself to the 
governor, and said: “ We are now satisfied, and we still retain a 
friendship for the English ; and we desire that if we should come in- 
to your province to see our old friends, and should have occasion for 
the bark of a tree to cover a cabin, or a little refreshment, that we 
should not be denied, but be treated as brethren; and that your peo- 
ple may not look on the wild beasts of the forest, or fish of the water, 
as their sole property, but that we may be admitted to an equal use 
of them.” 

The governor answered, that as soon as he got home, he should 
notify the peace through all the provinces by proclamation ; but de- 
sired the Indians might hot go into those parts where they had so 
lately committed hostilities, till the passions of the people were cool- 
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ed; for that he could not answer for his people’s behavior, while 
their sufferings were fresh upon their minds. 

This day, at a meeting of the United Nations with the Delawares 
their nephews, about settling the deed in dispute, the members of the 
Pennsylvanian council were invited to be present; when Teedy- 
uscung rose up, and said: “ We have seen the deed for the lands be- 
yond the Kittochtinny hills, and acknowledge its validity ; our chief, 
Nutimus, remembers it, and received forty-four dollars for his share 
of the purchase money ; but this is not the land that I have disputed 
with my brethren the English; that land lies between Tohiccon creek 
and the Kittochtinny hills.” A string. 

Tokaaio and the Six Nations chiefs stood up and said: “ Cousin, 
I thank you for your openness and honesty, in freely acknowledging 
the truth. I wish the governors of Pennsylvania, Virginia, Carolina, 
and Jersey, were so honest and precise. ‘They have called us down 
to a council fire, to brighten the chain of friendship; but our time is 
taken up in a fruitless dispute about lands, without coming to the 
main point. The English first began to do mischief; we told them 
so, they only thanked us for our frankness, but they healed no 
wounds. In short, when they speak to us, they do it with a shorter 
belt and string than that which we speak to them with, though: they 
can make wampum, and we cannot. They ought not thus to treat 
with Indians in council affairs. Several of our strong belts are lost 
in their hands, I fear they speak only from their mouth, and not 
from their heart.” 

Sunday, October 22. The Six Nations chiefs held a private council, 
and named two of their people to send to the Ohio. Frederic Post 
arrived with the news from general Forbes, that a large body of 
French and Indians having attacked his advanced post at Loyal Han- 
ning, were repulsed with great loss, which loss he communicated to 
the Indians. 

Monday, October 23. Governor Denny. “Brethren, by this belt 
we heal your wounds, we remove your grief, we take the hatchet out 
of your heads, we make a deep hole in the earth, and bury the 
hatchet so low, that nobody shall be able to dig it up again. 4 belt. 

« Brethren, now we have healed your wounds; we, by this belt, 
renew all our treaties ; we brighten the chain of friendship; we re- 
turn to our first affection; we confirm our ancient union; we put 
fresh earth to the roots of the tree of peace, that it may bear up 
against every storm that can blow, and live and flourish to the end 
of time, whilst the sun shines and the rivers run. And we desire 
you to publish this to all the nations, your friends and allies. 

large peace belt. 

« Brethren, we now open a road to the old council fire at Phila- 
delphia, and be assured we shall always be glad to see you there. 

A belt. 

«“ Brethren, this treaty will convince all our enemies, that we are 
now united in the firmest band of amity, and while we join our 
strength together, it will not be in their power to hurt either ae 1 - 

elt. 


« Brethren, as a token of our love, we present you with a quantity 
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of goods,* and desire your acceptance of them; sensible of the ap- 
proaching season, and of the many difficulties you live under from 
the present war, we give it with a hearty good will. 

« Brother Teedyuscung, you put me in mind of your having refer- 
red your dispute to the great king, and you desired to know if he 
has decided it; you may depend upon it, that as soon as his answer 
can be obtained, it shall be communicated to you.” belt. 

Then governor Bernard, requesting the attention of the Indians, 
acquainted them, that in consequence of their advice, he had come to 
a full agreement with the Minisinks, for al] the lands in dispute on 
the part of this province, to which he desired they would pay a par- 
ticular regard, that the remembrance of it might never be forgotten. 

2 belt. 

Then addressing himself to Teedyuscung, he said: The nine men 
killed at Goshan, of which he had justly complained, were not in his 
province ; the three belts he would make inquiry about of the gov- 
ernor of New York, and would send him an answer. He added, 
that the fact had been blamed by all good and wise men. f@ string. 

Governor Denny, being obliged to return to Philadelphia, took his 
leave, assuring them of his affection, and wishes for their happiness. 

Teedyuscung desired to be heard on bebalf of the Wappinger In- 
dians, living near Esopus, and produced a short belt of white wam- 
pum with a double heart, which was given them by the government 
of New York, in 1745, representing their union, which, he said, was 
to last as long as the sun should continue in the firmament; he there- 
fore recommended them to the protection of governor Bernard ; and 
as their chief was old, he requested a horse to carry him home, which 
was granted. 

The Six Nations chiefs consulted together, and, in a little time, 
Nichas, in behalf of the rest, returned answers to the governors’ 
speeches, repeating distinctly what each of them had said, and ex- 
pressing the highest satisfaction. 

Tuesday, October 24. The proprietaries’ agents settled the limits 
of the lands to be released with the Indian chiefs; and the deed of 
confirmation, as well as that of release, were respectively executed. 

Wednesday, October 25. The Indians were employed all day in 
dividing the presents. 

Thursday, October 26. The secretary of the conferences having 
observed to the Six Nations chiefs, that the governors were charged 
by Tokaaio with not coming to the point, by which it was under- 
stood, that some things had been omitted in their answers, Thomas 
King said, they were afterwards supplied ; but for the fuller satisfac- 





* Three groce narrow starred gartering; 56 ditto, various sorts; 33 looking-glasses; 12 
pieces red stroud ; 15 ditto, blue; 1 ditto, black ; 1 red; 1 blue; 2 ditto, 6 quarter blue duffil; 
2 ditto, 7-Sths; 1 ditto, napped; 1 ditto, stamped serge; 1 ditto, red half-thicks; 1 brown 
half-thicks ; 2 ditto, white; 1 ditto, blue broad cloth; 5 laced coats, 8 plain; 50 pair of shoes; 
37 pair of women’s worsted stockings ; 12 ditto, yarn; 2 pieces and 2 Bandanoe handker- 
chiefs; 1 ditto, Lungee romals; 1 ditto, cotton romals; 4 ditto, nonso pretties; 8 Ibs. colored 
thread; 46 worsted caps; 2 dozen of knives; 1 dozen of tobacco boxes; 5 pieces of linen 
handkerchiefs ; 4 ditto, figured gartering ; 46 pve hats; 24 tailors’ shears; 6 gun locks; 1 
bunch of black leads; 3 and a half groce of sleeve buttons; 48 ivory combs; 1 groce of 
thimbles; 100 blankets; 160 watch coats; 246 shirts, plain; and 187 ditto, ruffled. 
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tion of all present, he recommended a farther explanation: agreeable 
to which, the members of the Pennsylvania council made the follow- 
ing addition to the governor’s speech. 

«“ Brethren, as we have now settled all differences, and confirmed 
the ancient leagues of amity, and brightened the chain of friendship, 
we now clean the blood off your council seats, that when you hold 
councils at home, you may sit as you formerly used to do in your 
seats with the same peace and tranquillity. 

“2 string of one thousand grains of wampum. 

“ Brethren, with this string of wampum we condole with you for 
the loss of your wise men, and for the warriors that have been killed 
these troublesome times, and likewise for your women and children; 
and we cover the graves decently, agreeable to the custom of your 
forefathers.” 4 string as before. 

«“ Brethren, we disperse the dark clouds that hang over your heads, 
during these troubles, that we may see the sun clear, and look on 
each other with the cheerfulness our forefathers did.” The sume. 

The Five Nations chiefs having laid all the belts and strings on the 
table that were delivered at this and the last conference, Tokaio de- 
sired all present to hearken to what Thomas King was going to say ; 
on which Thomas King arose, and taking up the belt given by Teedy- 
uscung, when he requested the grant of the Wyomink lands, he ad- 
dressed the Delawares, Teedyuscung not been present, in this man- 
ner, “Cousins, by this belt, Teedyuscung desired us to make you 
owners of the lands of Wyomink, Shamokin, and other places on the 
Susquehannah river. In answer to which, we who are here at pres- 
ent, say that we have no power to convey lands to any one; but we 
will take your request to the great council fire, for their sentiments, 
as we never convey or sell any lands, before it be agreed in the great 
council of the United Nations. In the mean time you may use those 
lands in common with other Indians, in confirmation of which we 
give you this.” 4 string. 

Then taking up each belt and string, he proceeded to repeat what 

had been said upon each, approved of all that had passed, and made 
particular mention of the large peace belt, which, he said, should be 
made known to the nations. Then addressing himself to governor 
Bernard, he thanked him for his kind assistance at this treaty, which, 
he said, the United Nations would remember with pleasure. 
After a pause, he desired to be excused in mentioning one thing, 
which he believed the governors had forgot. “You have”’ said he, 
“ forgot to bring with you ammunition, of which we always used to 
receive a sufficient quantity, not only to serve us our journey, but to 
support us in our hunting season, that we might be enabled to make 
provisions for our families. You have given us gun locks, but no 
guns; it is impossible for Indians to subsist without guns, powder, 
and lead, of which we have received none.”’ 

He then took up the proprietaries’ release, and returned thanks for 
it. When it was referred to Onas, «The United Nations,” he said, 
“had no doubt but Onas would grant their request; this act has con- 
firmed our good opinion of him.” 

Having now finished what the nations had commissioned him to 
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say, he cast his eyes round the room, and seeing Mr. Vernon, the 
clerk of the stores, he desired, that now council business was over, 
the lock might be taken off the rum, that it might run freely, and the 
hearts of all be made glad at parting. 

Some wine and punch was then ordered in, and the conference 
concluded with great joy and mutual satisfaction. 


OIG ES OPO rm 


A TABLE OF THE PRINCIPAL INDIAN TRIBES. 


From Drake’s Indian Biography, a work of great interest and 
immense merit. 


Abenakies, near Three Rivers, in Canada; in number about 150, 
in 1780; in 1689, about 200. 

Absorokas, or Crow Indians, on the Missouri, near the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Adirondaks, on the St. Lawrence; numerous in 1607; in 1786, 
about 100. 

joues, south of the Missouri, and north of the Padoucas; 1100 
in 1760. 

Amalistes, formerly on the St. Lawrence; about 500 in 1760. 

Apalachicolas, on the river of that name; in 1835, about 340; 
have agreed to emigrate ; about 260 have gone west of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

rrapahas, now about 4000, about the sources of the Kanzas 
river. 

Assinnaboins, now about 1000, on Ottowa river; reduced by the 
Sioux. 

Attikamegues, in the north of Canada ; destroyed by disease in 1670. 

Aughquagas, on the east branch of the Susquehannah river; 150 
in 1768. 

Bedies, on Trinity nver, about 60 miles southward of Nacogdo- 
ches; 100. 

Big Devil Indians, Yonktons of the Plains, 2500; heads of the 
Red river. 

Blackfeet, various warlike bands about the sources of the Missouri, 
and in the region of the Rocky Mountains; estimated in 1834 
at 30,000. 

Blanches, or Bearded Indians, white Indians on upper southern 
branches Missouri; 1500 in 1760. 

Brothertons, in New York, near Oneida lake; now (1836) sup- 
posed to number 350. 

Caddoes, in 1717, a powerful nation on Red river ; now reckoned 
at 800. 

Caiwas, near the heads of the Arkansas; neither brave nor gener- 
ous. 

Camanches, or Comanches, a warlike and numerous race on the 
confines of Texas. 





{To be eontinued.] 
Vor, I—~2 H. 22° 
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EARLY INCIDENTS OF BUFFALO—BUFFALO HARBOR. 
NUMBER IIL. 


Atrunove the pier had been successfully extended over nine hun- 
dred feet, and was believed to be sufficiently strong to resist the force 
of the waves, still it was but an experiment. The situation was the 
most exposed of any on the lake, and no similar work had been con- 
structed. Should the whole, or any considerable part of the work 
be destroyed by the gales of wind, or by the ice, the fund remaining 
would be insufficient to repair the damage, and extend the work to 
the requisite distance to make a harbor. Should the experiment on 
the pier prove never so successful, a most difficult part of the plan for 
forming a harbor was yet to be executed, and the more difficult be- 
cause the expense would depend on contingencies which the com- 
pany could not control. 

Buffalo creek, in 1820, entered the Jake about sixty rods north of 
its present mouth, running for some distance nearly parallel with the 
shore. A new channel had to be made across the point of sand, 
which separates the creek from the lake. This point was about 
twenty rods wide, and elevated about seven feet above the lake. It 
was proposed to remove the sand by scrapers to the level of low wa- 
ter, dam the mouth of the creek by brush and stone, and trust to the 
action of a spring flood to form a straight channel in a line with, and 
near to, the pier. The scraping was commenced in November, by 
the voluntary labor of several of the citizens; but instead of finding 
the point composed of fine sand, as had been expected, when a few 
feet of the top was removed, a heavy compact body of coarse gravel 
and small stones was found, which, if removed by the current of the 
creek, instead of being carried into deep water in the lake, would 
be deposited to the leeward of the pier, in the very place our channel 
must be, and from whence there was neither money nor machinery 
to remove it. The scraping was therefore given up, and the subject 
of forming a new channel, proving a very serious one, laid over for 
further consideration, in the expectation that some plan could be 
devised to overcome the seemingly insurmountable difficulty. The 
company had the satisfaction to see the fall gales pass away without 
doing any damage to the pier, not even removing a single timber, 
and it was loaded with so great a body of ice, that no apprehension 
was entertained of damage from the breaking up of the lake in the 
spring. 


Favorable contracts were made during the winter for square timber, 
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and ties to complete the pier ; and as it was sufficiently extended to 
protect the pile-driving scow, and as the use of this machine would 
be important in farther prosecuting the work, it was deterinined to 
finish it. A hammer and gearing however were wanting. ‘These 
had been contracted for in Ohio, but, owing to a misunderstanding, 
had not being received. The iron gearing could be dispensed with, 
and a good substitute for a hammer was found in a United States 
mortar, used during the last war, but which had lost one of its trun- 
nions. After breaking off the other, two holes were bored through 
the end for the staple by which to hoist it. The ends of the staple 
projecting into the chamber were bent, and the chamber itself filled 
with metal. Similar holes were bored on each side, and two bars of 
iron between two and three inches square firmly secured to act as 
guides. The hollow part being filled with a hard piece of wood, cut 
off even with the end, it proved to be an excellent hammer of about 
two thousand pounds weight. The machinery to raise the hammer 
was of the cheapest and simplest kind, and worked by a single horse. 

Before attempting the farther extension of the pier, it was resolved 
to attempt the formation of the new channel. About the 20th of 
May, laborers were engaged, and the pile-driver put in operation. 
Two rows of piles six feet apart were driven across the creek, in a 
line with the right bank of the intended channel, and the space be- 
tween these rows of piles was filled with fine brush, straw, damaged 
hay, shavings, &c. This material was pressed down by drift logs, which 
were hoisted into their places by the use of the pile-driver. On the up- 
per side of the work, a body of sand was placed, making a cheap and 
tolerably tight dam, by which the creek could be raised about three 
feet. Then by breaking the bank at the west end of the dam, a cur- 
rent was formed sufficiently strong to remove about fifteen feet of the 
adjoining bank to the depth of eight feet. The success of the first 
experiment was most gratifying. The dam was extended across the 
new made channel, and connected with the bank, with the least pos- 
sible delay, and every dam full of water let off removed hundreds of 
yards of gravel, and deposited it not only entirely out of the way, 
but at the same time filled up the old channel. While this plan was 
in successful operation, and when the new channel had been pushed 
to within a few feet of the lake, and the strongest hopes were enter- 
tained, that by the same process the sand and gravel even under the 
shoal water of the lake could be removed, and the channel extended 
to the end of the pier, and the harbor rendered immediately avail- 
able, the work was arrested by one of the most extraordinary rises 
of the lake perhaps ever witnessed. About seven o’clock in the 
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morning, the lake being entirely calm, the water suddenly rose, and 
by a single swell swept away the logs that secured the materials in 
the dam, broke away the dam on the east side, wholly destroyed the 
west end which was made of plank, and left the whole a total wreck. 

A more discouraging scene can scarcely be imagined. The pile- 
driving scow, without which the damage could not be repaired, nar- 
rowly escaped destruction. The blind horse which worked the pile- 
driver, was thrown from his platform on the scow, and, swimming 
in his accustomed circle, came near drowning. All the lumber, tim- 
ber, piles prepared for use, with the boats, scows, and every floating 
article within the range of the swell, were swept from their places 
and driven up the creek. 

It was afterwards ascertained that an extraordinary vein of wind 
had crossed the lake a few miles above this place, and proceeding 
eastward, prostrated the timber in its course, and marked its way 
with fearful destruction. This was supposed to have caused the 
swell referred to. 


NUMBER IV. 


AFTER securing the scows, boats and lumber which had been put 
afloat, the condition of the dam was examined. About thirty feet 
of the east end was entirely gone, and the injury to other parts was 
greater than was at first anticipated. Before the examination was 


completed, a northeast wind commenced blowing, accompanied by a 
heavy rain, and appearances indicated its continuance. 

Although a flood had been wished for, to aid in deepening and 
widening the new channel, yet the disastrous accident which had just 
occurred, destroyed the only means of controling it, and turning it to 
account. A freshet then, might open the old channel, or perhaps 
enlarge the new one in a wrong direction, and even undermine the 
pier. It was therefore resolved to repair the damage if possible. 
The pile-driver was put in operation to restore the breach at the east 
end of the dam, and the men set to work to collect materials; but 
the rain increasing, and the weather being uncommonly cold, it was 
soon discovered that without a large additional force the dam could 
not be so far repaired as to resist the flood, which might be expected 
within twenty-four hours. The recent disaster and the importance 
of immediate help was communicated to the citizens, a large number 
of whom, notwithstanding the rain fell in torrents, repaired to the 
dam. They were distributed in parties, some getting brush, others 
collecting logs, some placing the materials in the dam, while others 
aided in working the pile-driver. Their labor was continued during 
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the day except a few minutes relaxation for dinner, which consisted 
of bread and beer, and was taken standing, in the rain. Without this 
help of the citizens, it would have been impossible to make the neces- 
sary repairs on the dam; with it, and by continuing the labor of the 
harbor workmen by torch light until late at night, all was done that 
human effort could do to prepare for the flood. The men retired to 
rest, after having been exposed to the rain, cold and water, for more 
than twelve hours. Besides securing the dam, a few piles had been 
driven in the lake across the line of the proposed channel in about 
five feet water, against which several large sycamore logs were 
secured by chains, and loaded with stone. This was done with the 
view of protecting the pier, and turning the current, and with it the 
sand and gravel, down the lake out of the way of the harbor. 

The rain having continued through the night, in the morning the 
flood was magnificent. The strong northeast wind which had pre- 
vailed for nearly twenty-four hours had lowered the lake two or 
three feet, and added much to the effect of the water in forming a 
new channel. The barrier erected had produced the desired effect, 
the gravel removed out of the new channel was carried down the 
lake, and in fact the whole operation was so favorable, that it seem- 
ed as though Providence had directed this flood in aid of the great 
work of forming a harbor. 

The breaking up of the dam had disheartened the men, and their 
extraordinary efforts to repair the damage had exhausted them ; but 
a day’s rest, and witnessing the triumphant success of the plan for 
opening a channel, restored them to cheerfulness. The doubts and 
fears that were entertained of ultimate success in making a harbor, 
were dissipated. When the freshet had subsided, it was found that 
the average width of the new channel was about ninety feet at the 
bottom, and for the first twelve rods it was as deep as the creek, and 
no where less than five feet, furnishing a straight channel. The 
quantity of sand and gravel that had been removed by the agency 
of the water in twenty-four days, was nearly or quite twenty thou- 
sand yards, to remove which by artificial means would have required 
a greater amount of money than all the harbor fund. 

From this time, small vessels could enter and depart from Buffalo 
harbor without interruption, and the entry of two or three small ves- 
sels in a day, excited more interest then, than the arrival of a hun- 
dred large vessels and boats would now. 

Much yet remained to be done. The lines of piles in extension 
of the dam were continued, and filled up with brush and stone, 
intended to form a permanent margin for the north bank of Buffalo 
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creek. This work was extended forty-six rods from the east bank 
of the creek, the dam was strengthened, the number of men increas- 
ed, and preparations made for recommencing the pier. On a careful 
examination and measurement of the water, it was found that the 
pier, if extended in the direction of that already built, would require 
to be carried out much farther than had been anticipated. The cal- 
culation of the company as to the length of the pier, had been pre- 
dicated on the survey of Mr. Peacock, and the fact was not known 
to them, that the water had fallen after the time that survey was 
made. This discovery was the more embarassing, as the company 
had become satisfied that they would be unable, with the fund pro- 
vided, to complete the pier, even to the extent at first contemplated, 
and it had been resolved to apply to the citizens for aid, which was 
subsequently done. Scrip was issued, entitling the bearer to a pro 
rata interest in the harbor. Over a thousand dollars of this scrip was 
disposed of, for a small part of which, cash was received, but the 
greater part was received in goods, &c. However small this sum 
may appear at this day, it was then deemed very liberal, and it gave 
judge Townsend, who negociated this matter, no little trouble to raise 
even that amount. 

For the sums thus advanced, no consideration was ever received 
by the holders of the scrip, and perhaps some of them, to whom no 
explanation has been made, may have felt themselves aggrieved. 
For the satisfaction of such, it may be well here to state how this 
business was closed. The act of the legislature creating the Buffalo 
Harbor Company, and making the loan, provided that if the legisla- 
ture did not accept the harbor, it should be, and remain, the property 
of the company, and that the canal commissioners should settle the 
rate of tolls to be paid by all boats and vessels entering it. The issue 
of the scrip was predicated on this provision; and it was believed 
that if the state accepted the harbor, they would willingly pay the 
extra cost of its construction, over and above the loan of the twelve 
thousand dollars, (which was to be cancelled.) This no doubt would 
have been done but for the provision of a law passed in the spring 
of 1822, entitled “ An act for encouraging the construction of harbors 
at Buffalo and Black Rock.”? This act provided to pay the two har- 
bor companies, Buffalo and Black Rock, each twelve thousand dol- 
lars on completing their harbors, thus limiting the sum to the amount 
already loaned to the Buffalo Harbor Company, and cutting off all 
hope of remuneration from the state, for any amount that might be 
expended beyond that sum. 

The object to be attained by this singular law, is connected with 
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the history of another subject, which may yet be given to the public, 
and which will disclose the reason, why the canal commissioners 
declined to accept the harbor for the state. The company could not 
retain the harbor as private property, and impose tolls on vessels 
entering it, without driving the business to a rival port. Application 
was therefore made in the spring of 1825 to the legislature, which 
passed a resolution to cancel the bonds and mortgages given to secure 
the loan, but refused to allow the claim for the additional sum expend- 
ed; which sum included not only the money received for the scrip, 
but several hundred dollars advanced by Townsend, Forward and 
‘Wilkeson, beside contributions by other individuals. 





A CASE OF SIGNAL BARBARITY. 


Ir is related by Brack Haws, in his life, that some time before 
the war of 1812, one of the Indians had killed a Frenchman at Prai- 
‘ rie des Chiens. “The British soon after took him prisoner, and said 
they would shoot him next day! His family were encamped a short 
distance below the mouth of the Ouisconsin. He begged permission 
to go and see them that night, as he was fo die the next day! They 
permitted him to go, after promising to return the next morning by 
sunrise. He visited his family, which consisted of a wife and six 
children. I cannot describe their meeting and parting, to be under- 
stood by the whites; as it appears that their feelings are acted upon 
by certain rules laid down by their preachers !—Whilst ours are gov- 
erned only by the monitor within us. He parted from his wife and 
children, hurried through the prairie to the fort, and arrived in time ! 
The soldiers were ready, and immediately marched out and shot him 
down !!?—If this were not cold-blooded, deliberate murder, on the 
part of the whites, 1 have no conception of what constitutes that 
crime. What were the circumstances of the murder we are not in- 
formed; but whatever they may have been, they cannot excuse a 
still greater barbarity. I would not by any means be understood to 
advocate the cause of a murderer; but I would ask, whether crime 
is to be prevented by crime: murder for murder is only a brutal re- 
taliation, except where the safety of a community requires the sacri- 
fice.— Drake. 


OOS E> ODO 


» Self Esteem.—A white man, meeting an Indian, accosted him as 
brother. The red man, with a great expression of meaning in his 
countenance, inquired how they came to be brothers; the white man 
replied, O, by way of Adam, I suppose. The Indian added, “ Me 
thank him Great Spirit we no nearer brothers.” 
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AMERICAN CHRONOLOGY. 


Fort George settled. 

Fort George abandoned. 

De Mont’s monopoly of the fur trade revoked. 

Smith taken prisoner by the Indians, and saved by Pocahon- 
tas, the daughter of Powhatan—she was ten or twelve 
years old. 

Champlain settles at Quebec, which was the first permanent 
settlement of Lower Canada. 

Smith explores the Chesapeake bay ; is disabled by an explo- 
sion of gunpowder, and returns home, leaving Piercy in 
his place. 

Champlain, at the head of the Huron Indians from Montreal, 
and Algonquins from Quebec, invades the Iroquois or Five 
Nations in the north of New York. 

Great distress, famine, pestilence and death in the colony. 

Sir Thomas Gates arrived, and from the urgency of the colo- 
nists concluded to abandon Jamestown, which was done 
one day when they met the long boats of lord Delaware, 
and returned. He brought supplies, and June 10, restored 
the colony. 

The health of lord Delaware failed, and sir Thomas Dale sent 
to take charge of the colony, 

De Bruncourt and Father Biart, explored the coast as far as 
the Kenebeck, and ascended that river. Father Biart intro- 
duced the Christian religion to the natives, and they made 
the Indian tribes between the Kenebeck and Penobscot, the 
allies of France, and thus placed them in a hostile attitude 
to the encroachments of the English. 

Fort on mount Derest island, at the mouth of the Penobscot, 
built, and thus the French take possession of Maine. 

John Rolf married to Pocahontas. 

Samuel Argall asserts the right of England to Maine. 

Smith explored New Engiand. 

The Dutch settle New York. The country they called New 
Netherlands, and the city New Amsterdam. 

Gates went to England, and left sir Thomas Dale in command 
of the colony in Virginia. 

Tobacco first cultivated by the colony in Virginia. 

Champlain’s second expedition against the Iroquois—is wound- 
ed, repulsed, and left destitute. 
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Comic.—An Indian having been found frozen to death, an inquest 
of his countrymen was convened to determine by what means he 
came to such a death. Their verdict was, “ Death from the freezing 
of a great quantity of water inside of him, which they were of opin- 
ion he had drunken for rum.” 
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